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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 

It will be of interest to a number of our readers to learn that new editions 
of the Halle Reports are being prepared, and that they will shortly appear 
in both German and English. These reports were printed in Halle, in 1787, 
under the title of " Nachrichten yon den vereinigten Deutschen Bvangelisch 
Lntherischen Gemeinen in Nord-America, absonderlich in Pennsylvanien." 

They contain accounts of the Lutheran Church in this country during the 
last century, made by the missionaries H. M. Muhlenburg, Brunnholtz, Hand- 
schuh, Kunze, and others, sent here by the Trustees of benevolent institutions 
in Halle to labor among the Lutheran emigrants of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New Jersey. The reports were first given to the public to stimulate 
an interest in missionary work in the districts of which they treat, but they 
are known to historians as valuable sources of original information. The 
letters, diaries, and other documents from which they are drawn, are preserved 
in the archives of the Halle institutions and with them the communications 
from the superiors there to Missionaries in this country. Copies of the lat- 
ter, which, we believe, have never appeared in print, are being furnished by 
the Eev. Dr. Wm. Germann, Lie ; Theol., who has access to the archives 
accorded to him by the authorities of the Halle institutions. Dr. Germann 
has been for some time editor of the Halle Mission Reports (a series which 
has appeared under different editors for a period of more than 150 years), 
and is the author of a number of well-known works, historical and biographi- 
cal. He is, therefore, qualified well to judge what is of most importance in 
the manuscripts he is inspecting in connection with the early American 
Missions, and the information he has already furnished the American editors 
will add greatly to the value of their labors. 

The German edition will be under the supervision of Rev. Dr. W. J. 
Mann, Pastor of the German Lutheran Congregation at Philadelphia, 
which was organized and for more than forty years presided over by the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Melchior Muhlenburg, and of Kev. Dr. B. M. Schmucker, 
Pastor of St. James Lutheran Congregation at Reading. These gentlemen 
have been for some time at work gathering material calculated to throw 
light upon many names, localities, and incidents, which are found in the Re- 
ports. The result of their researches will be added, in the form of notes, to 
the original text. The text itself will be given in full without any altera- 
tions or abbreviations, and even the pages of the original edition will be 
added on the margin of the new, so that quotations taken from the former 
can be found without difficulty. 

The English translation, which will give the contents of the German in 
its unimpaired completeness, will be from the hands of the Rev. Dr. C. W. 
Schaeffer, Professor in the Theological Seminary of the Lutheran Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Trustee of Pennsylvania University. 

The Reports are of the same value in the history of the Lutheran Church 
in America, as the well-known series of volumes from the papers of the S. 
P. G., edited by Bishop Perry, are in the history of the Episcopal Church, 
and as the editors and publishers are actuated by a most generous spirit in 
their reproduction, they should receive a prompt encouragement from every 
one interested in the history of the German Lutheran emigration to Pcnn- 
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sylvania, New York, and New Jersey. Particulars regarding the price of 
the volumes can be had by applying to the publishers. The German edition 
will be issued by Messrs. Brobst, Diehl & Co., Allentown, Pa. ; the English, 
J. Kohler, 911 Arch St., Phila. 

Benedict Arnold at Saratoga. — In his Life of Benedict Arnold, Mr. 
Isaac N. Arnold expresses the opinion that Benedict Arnold was present in 
the battle fought on September 19th, 1777 ; that he gave the orders to the 
troops, personally directed and led them in the engagement, and that to him 
the honors of the day belong. In these views Mr. Arnold differs from Mr. 
Bancroft, who in his history follows Wilkinson's Statement, that " it is worthy 
of remark that not a single general officer was on the field of battle on the 
nineteenth of September until evening, when General Learned was ordered 
out." Mr. Arnold's book was reviewed in the Magazine of American His- 
tory by Mr. John Austin Stevens, who particularly dwelt upon the ques- 
tion of Arnold's presence in the battle of the nineteenth of September, Mr. 
Stevens entertaining the same conclusions as Mr. Bancroft. In a late num- 
ber of the United Service Magazine, Mr. Arnold replies to Mr. Stevens, and 
we have received from him a reprint of his article. 

When we read Mr. Arnold's book, we thought his readers would be justi- 
fied in agreeing with him that Arnold proposed offering battle to Burgoyne, 
that he directed the movements of the troops, and was fairly entitled to the 
credit of having gained the advantages of the day. But we cannot say we 
thought there was anything that showed he was present in person — nothing 
inconsistent with the idea that he remained at his quarters, received notice 
of the progress of the engagement, and directed the regiments where to go and 
how to act. Indeed, the language in his letter to Gates, " you desired me 
to send Colonel Morgan and the Light Infantry and support them ; I obeyed 
your order, and before the action was over I found it necessary to send out the 
whole of my division to support the attack ; " and the statement of Colonel 
Van Cortlandt that he received his orders from General Poor "on my parade 
and as I was marching also by General Arnold " seemed to support such a 
view. Mr. Arnold in his answer to Mr. Stevens, however, prints a letter of 
Major Varick, Arnold's aid, written on the evening of the day of the battle, 
which, while it does not state in so many words that Arnold was present, will, 
from the intimate knowledge it shows he had of what was going on, leave the 
impression on the minds of many that he must have witnessed a part of the 
engagement. Mr. Arnold also gives an extract from the unpublished recol- 
lections of the campaign of 1777 by Captain Ebenezer Wakefield, a portion 
of which is written to controvert Wilkinson's statement that Arnold was not 
present in the battle of the 19th. Captain Wakefield states positively that 
he saw Arnold on the field, repeats a conversation he overheard between 
him and Col. Morgan, and describes his conduct. 

We can see no reason why this testimony should not be taken, as rebutting 
that of Wilkinson. Until it is set aside, therefore, by more conclusive evi- 
dence to the contrary, or its authorshown to be unworthy of belief, we think 
that Mr. Arnold should be considered as having proved his assertion that 
Arnold was personally present in the battle. In all disputed points of 
history a fair inquirer will form his opinion from the testimony which comes 
most directly from eye-witnesses, and from contemporaneous evidence. But 
Mr. A. does not appear willing to allow hia case to rest on such grounds. 
He insists that the passage in a letter of Robert B. Livingstone to Wash- 
ington, dated January 4th, 1777, which Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Stevens use 
to support their view, has not the meaning its language clearly implies. 
The letter is written to recommend Col. James Livingstone to Washing- 
ton's notice, and reads, " 1 take the liberty to inclose to your Excellency, 

Vol. iv.— 26 
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an extract of a letter to him (Col. Livingstone) written nnder General 
Arnold's directions by a gentleman of his family, he being unable to hold 
the pen himself. After a warm recommendation of his conduct both in the 
camp and the field, and giving him and his regiment a full share of the 
honors of the battle of the 19th of September, in which General Arnold not 
being present writes only from the report of those who were, he adds : on the 
7th of October the conduct of your corps fell more immediately under the 
inspection of General Arnold." Commenting on this, Mr. Arnold ask3 
•' ' Present' where ? Obviously ' present' with Col. Livingstone's Regiment.' " 
Upon this forced interpretation Mr. Arnold continues, " Mr. Bancroft 
assumes that, because he (Arnold) was not with this regiment, he was not 
on the battle-field anywhere." But Mr. B. does not assume anything of 
the kind : he merely follows the positive assertion conveyed in the language 
of R. R. Livingstone's letter, that Arnold was not in the battle, and the 
best answer to this, we think, would have been to point out how difficult it 
is to decide with whom the statement in Livingstone's letter originated, 
whether with R. R. Livingstone — the gentleman who wrote the letter for 
Arnold— or Arnold himself. Reading the letter as we have stated, Mr. 
Arnold says that, although Arnold was not with Col. Livingstone's Regi- 
ment, he was with Morgan, with Hull, giving orders to Colonels Oilley, 
Scammell, Cook, Cortlandt, and Gen. Learned. If this was so, it is clear 
that he was not on the field during the whole of the action, for the interview 
with Hull took place after the engagement had begun, after Morgan had 
been reinforced, and while Hull was guarding the camp, from which duty 
Arnold relieved him. Col. Van Cortlandt's testimony is also very strong on 
this point. The only time he mentions seeing Arnold on September 19th 
is when he gave him his orders as he was on the march ; but when he de- 
scribes the battle of October 7th, he says " General Arnold now in the field," 
and we think the inference perfectly just that he did not see him in the field 
on the former occasion. 

Mr. Arnold appears to place great value on the accounts given by Charles 
Neilson in his history of Burgoyne's Campaign published in 1844, and in the 
Life of Arnold he says it contains the statements of an eye-witness. 

We cannot concede this, as they are only Neilson's recollections of what 
eye-witnesses remembered and told him, and nothing in the book appears to 
have been put on paper until sixty-six years after the events of which it 
treats occurred. One of the eye-witnesses mentioned by Neilson was his 
own father, but he says that he received information from a number of other 
Revolutionary officers and soldiers. In the description of the battle of the 
19th he tells what no one man could have seen, unless he had followed 
Arnold from the field of action to Gates's Headquarters, and back again 
to the troops engaged, and if, as he says, Gates gave permission that 
Learned's Brigade should go out, it not only confirms Wilkinson, but viti- 
ates the interpretation Mr. Arnold puts on Varick's letter of September 
19th, that " Gates gave no orders except to direct Arnold to send Colonel 
Morgan and the Light Infantry to support him, and had nothing further 
whatever to do with the battle." In place of Neilson, we think it would 
have been better for Mr. Arnold to take the statement made in the 
Churchill Papers, quoted in Moore's Diary of the Revolution, vol. i. p. 497, 
which, although hearsay, is strictly contemporaneous. It is given under date 
of September 20th, and reads, " Yesterday about noon the two armies met 
near Stillwater, and a most obstinate and bloody battle ensued. . . . 
Arnold rushed into the thickest of the fight with his usual recklessness, and 
at times acted like a madman. I did not see him once, but Sfcammell] told 
me this morning that he did not seem inclined to lead alone, but, as a prom- 
inent object among the enemy showed itself, he would seize the nearest rifle 
gun and take deliberate aim." F. D. S. 
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Land Titles op Philadelphia. — The Law Academy of Philadelphia 
has been fruitful in its contributions to legal literature. Not only have the 
greater number of our legal authors commenced their training in that insti- 
tution, but several of our most valuable treatises upon special topics, 
notably those of Anthony Laussat and William Henry Rawle upon Equity 
of Pennsylvania, have been written and printed under its auspices. The 
latest of these contributions, and in respect to the fulness and extent of 
its researches, perhaps the most meritorious of them all, is " An Essay on 
Original Land Titles in Philadelphia, by Lawrence Lewis, Jr., Kay & Bro., 
1880." To this essay was awarded the Duponceau medal, during the session 
of 1877-8, and it is now printed by order of the Academy. Though it is 
modestly called an essay it is really a complete and exhaustive treatise. For 
the elucidation of his subject, Mr. Lewis has made a very thorough exami- 
nation of the decided cases, statutes, and legal text-books, as well as the 
local histories of Pennsylvania and the extensive MSS. in the possession of 
the Historical Society. The result is a work which is equally valuable to 
investigators in both fields of inquiry. Naturally the book opens with a 
discussion of the possessory rights of the natives, the titles of the Dutch, 
the Swedes, and the Duke of York, and the manner in which these various 
and conflicting claims were superseded by, or merged in, those of William 
Penn under his charter from Charles II. The laying out of the city and 
the somewhat peculiar relations between the purchase of lands in the pro- 
vince, and the rights to lots in the city and liberties, are clearly detailed 
and explained. The origin of our system of recording conveyances and 
mortgages of land, and the early laws concerning roads are also given. The 
chapter on the forfeiture of estates for treason during the Eevolutionary war, 
though perhaps not coming strictly within the scope of the work, was pro- 
bably inserted because of the interesting information contained in it. Mr. 
Lewis refusing to be guided by the views of Judge Woodward in the case of 
Wallace vs. Harmsted, and following Judge Sharswood, Cadwalader on 
Ground Rents, and other authorities, believes that the tenure of lands in 
Pennsylvania is feudal. There is an occasional want of smoothness in the 
phraseology of Mr. Lewis, but in a work of this character there is no oppor- 
tunity for the display of mere literary excellence, and if there were, it would 
possess little value. No writer ever entirely escapes inaccuracies, and Mr. 
Lewis is no exception to the rule. It is not correct to say that the eight 
gentlemen whose early purchases subsequently resulted in the formation of 
the Frankfort Land Company, were of Frankfort-on-the-Main, several of them 
including Jan Laurens, who is called in the text " Johann," being from 
other cities, and the names of the attorneys mentioned on page 89 should be 
Daniel Falkner, Johannes Kelpius and Johannes Jawert. Upon the whole, 
however, it may be truthfully said that Mr. Lewis has treated a subject 
about which little has hitherto been written, in such a way that there will 
be no occasion for any successor to enter the field. S. W. P. 

A History of the Catholic Church in the Dioceses op Pittsburg and 
Allegheny from its Establishment to the Present Time. By Rev. A. A. 
Lambing. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis : Benziger Brothers, 
Printers to the Holy Apostolic See. 1880. 8vo., pp. 531. Cloth, $3.00. 

This work comprises the history of the introduction of Catholicity into 
Western Pennsylvania, with brief sketches of the lives and labors of the 
Bishops and Priests of the two dioceses included in that region, and ac- 
counts of all the Congregations, Religions Orders and Educational and Char- 
itable Institutions, with estimates of the actual strength and future prospects 
of the Church. The reverend author is a descendant of one of the first 
Catholic families that settled in that portion of our State, and is, at pres- 
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ent, the pastor of a congregation who reside upon the site of Fort Duquesne, 
and the scene of the first religious services celebrated within the limits of what 
is now the city of Pittsburg. These antecedents and associations were not 
without their influence on Father Lambing, both in awakening his interest 
in the subject treated of in the book before us, and in supplying him with 
valuable traditional information relating to it. The zeal with which he has 
conducted his inquiries — visiting nearly all the churches and institutions 
spoken of, and consulting countless private letters and MSS., baptismal 
registers, etc., files of local newspapers, histories and biographies — deserves 
our kindest recognition ; while his exclusion of every statement, " no matter 
how trivial," which cannot be supported by the most satisfactory evidence— 
" studiously sacrificing everything to truth, the one thing necessary in the 
historian" — demands our heartiest approval. Besides collating a large 
mass of facts never before published, the author exhibits, in great measure, 
the rationale of them, and presents an intelligent view of the nature and 
causes of the progress of Catholic religion in Western Pennsylvania, appli- 
cable, in many respects, to similar developments in other parts of our vast 
country, where opposition to its growth has been less virulent. A volume 
written in this spirit needs not the beautiful romance of the career of the 
Eev. Prince Gallitzin to give it interest — although this, too, is sympathet- 
ically and judiciously narrated. Suffice the numerous stories of long weekly 
journeys of priests, to celebrate religious offices for scattered congregations, 
and of people assembling fasting, from distances of ten and twenty miles, to 
be able to comply with the Church's holy precepts ; of priests and people 
uniting, in mediaeval fashion, to do the work of carpenters and masons in 
building sacred shrines and erecting their houses of worship : suffice the 
accounts of the more recent prosperous foundations of Benedictine Abbeys, 
Betreats of Passionist Fathers, and Convents of Sisters of Mercy — orders of 
religion all first domiciled in North America within the diocese of Pittsburg. 
The book is excellently printed on good paper, and merits an index or 
chronological table of the principal facts recorded in it. It is adorned with 
portraits of the Rev. Charles B. McGuire, founder of St. Paul's Church, Pitts- 
burg, the learned Bishop O'Connor, the accomplished Bishop Doraenec, and 
the third and present Bishop Tuigg. It bears the "Approbation" of the 
last ecclesiastic, and the Imprimatur of His Eminence Cardinal McCloskey. 

Arthur St. Clair. — The New York Sun finds in the claim of West- 
moreland County to share the Revolutionary honors with Mecklenberg, a re- 
awakening of the story of St. Clair. 

On the evening of December 19, 1791, a company of gentlemen were 
dining at a pleasant country-seat in the suburbs of Philadelphia, with Gen. 
Harmer, an officer whose name, like St. Clair's, is inseparably connected 
with a great military disaster in the Northwest. It was late in the evening 
when they were startled by the sudden entrance of a traveller, who bore the 
marks of a long and toilsome journey through the wilderness. The stranger 
was Major Denny, once aid-de-camp to Harmer, .and now to St. Clair. 

He brought the first news of the defeat, and the story he told of the sur- 
prise and massacre of a hopeful army, and of conflagration along the fron- 
tier, from Lake Erie to the Carolinas, was the saddest since Braddock's 
bloody rout in the Monongahela thickets. Major Denny had already de- 
livered his dispatches to the President and Secretary of War. The news 
was an awful shock to Washington, and, according to certain traditions, 
threw him into a fury, in which he condescended to rave like an ordinary 
mortal. The father of the late William M . Meredith, then a lad of nineteen, 
heard the narrative as it was delivered to the eager party at Gen. Harmer's, 
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and the deep and painful impression it made upon those old campaigners was 
the presage of St. Ulair's unhappy fate. 

Par on in the present century, St. Clair, old, feeble and afflicted, kept a 
wretched log cabin on the Chestnut Ridge, Westmoreland County. On the 
13th of February, 1809, old Ephraim Douglass, of Fayette, passed that way, 
and gave this illustrious soldier one hundred dollars in pity and in charity. 
Upon the note, for the old man insisted upon his taking a promise to pay 
on demand, Douglas wrote the following endorsement : " Never to be de- 
manded. To save the feelings of an old friend I accepted this receipt, after 
refusing to take an obligation." 

With Amherst at Lewisburg, and Wolfe at Quebec, a Major-General in 
the Revolutionary army, President of Congress, and Governor of the North- 
western Territory, this great man of battles and affairs, spent the last years 
of his life in a pitiful effort to provide for a numerous family by keeping this 
mockery of a tavern on a solitary mountain road. — Franklin {Pa.) '' Spec- 
tator," May 20, 1875. 

History op the Flag op the United States of America, and of the 
Naval and Yacht-Club Signals, Seals and Arms, and Principal National 
Songs of the United States; with a Chronicle of the Symbols, Standards, 
Banners, and Flags of Ancient and Modern Nations. By Geo. Henry 
Preble, Rear- Admiral U. S. N. Second Revised Edition. Illustrated with 
Ten Colored Plates, Two Hundred Engravings on Wood, and Maps and 
Autographies. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1880. 8vo., pp. xxi., 815. 
Price $6.50. 

This is not only a " revised " but a materially enlarged edition of Ad- 
miral Preble's well-known Origin and Progress of the Flag of the United 
States, published by Munsell in 1872. It opens with very full summary ac- 
counts of the flags of other countries, ancient and modern, comprising more 
than a hundred and fifty pages of digested information. These are followed 
by a hundred pages containing particular mention of the principal banners 
planted on our continent by early European voyagers, and specific descrip- 
tions of colonial and provincial flags of North America and of the Revolu- 
tionary flags in use before the adoption of " the stars and stripes." The 
history of the latter emblem is then taken up, and continued through three 
hundred and fifty pages, constituting the bulk of the work. Theories as to 
the origin of the device are stated and discussed, and it affords us pleasure 
to note the recognition of the probable influence of the stripes adorning the 
first standard of our own famed City Troop. The career of the flag is chron- 
icled in natural divisions of the subject — during the period of the Revolution, 
when the field embraced thirteen stars and thirteen stripes, during the war 
of 1812, when stars and stripes were each fifteen, and finally since its " es- 
tablishment," in 1818, as " the flag of thirteen stripes and a star for each 
State of the Union." A special chapter is devoted to " our flag in the great 
Rebellion," in which the writer speaks of Southern banners, and relates 
many incidents of Northern patriotism and heroism. The book concludes 
with over a hundred and fifty pages of miscellaneous matter, embracing State 
seals, arms and colors, the distinguishing flags and signals of the United 
States Army and Navy, the seal and arms of the United States, and the 
seals of the Departments, besides an account of American yacht clubs and 
flags, and histories of our more noted national songs, several of which 
(among the number Hopkinson's " Hail Columbia," and Key's "Star-Span- 
gled Banner") are produced in facsimile of the composers' autographs. 

The distinguished position in our service held by Admiral Preble, and his 
reputation as an author of historical and genealogical works, are sufficient 
warrant of the excellence of the volume under notice, and the goodly size of 
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the book — which is three hundred pages larger than was promised to sub- 
scribers — is satisfactory evidence of the fulness, not to say completeness, of 
the treatise. " Although we are comparatively a new nation," says the 
writer in his preface, " our Stars and Stripes may to-day claim antiquity 
among national flags. They are older than the present flag of Great 
Britain, established in 1801 ; than the present flag of Spain, established in 
1785; than the French tricolor, decreed in 1794; than the existing flag 
of Portugal, established in 1830 ; than the flag of the Empire of Germany, 
established in 1870 ; than the Italian tricolor, established in 1848 ; the 
Swedish Norwegian ensign ; the recent flags of the old Empires of China 
and Japan ; or the flags of all the South American States, which have very 
generally been modelled from ' Our Flag.' " G. B. K. 

A Relic op the Revolution in Western Pennsylvania. — We have re- 
ceived from Wm. B. Negley, Esq., a painting of a flag, of which the follow- 
ing letter is explanatory. 

Pittsburgh, December 9th, 1879. 
Gentlemen : Herewith is sent the painting of the Proctor Revolutionary 
Flag, from the flag itself, by Mrs. Fannie B. Campbell, of this city, who, 
having heard of its existence, addressed a note, March 10th, 1879, to Mrs. 
Margaret Campbell Craig, the owner, requesting the privilege of making a 
painting thereof, and in reply received the following : — 

" New Alexandria, March 12th, 1879. 
" Mrs. F. B. Campbell— 

" Dear Madam : Your favor of March 10th was received, and in reply I 
regret to have to say that I am not able to give you a very satisfactory his- 
tory of the Revolutionary Flag. It was Bent to my father by mail, but by 
whom I cannot say. It was, no doubt, accompanied by a letter, but the 
letter has not been preserved. My sister Maria was almost three years 
older than myself, and I have heard her say that she could remember seeing 
father bring the flag home from the post-office. 

" The flag is made of heavy crimson watered silk ; in one corner there is 
white and blue silk set in like patch-work in an old-fashioned bed quilt. In 
the centre there is a large rattlesnake coiled up and in the attitude of strik- 
ing ; the tail is adorned with thirteen rattles. Below the snake in large 
letters is the motto, 

' Don't tread on me.' 

Above the snake are the letters J. P., and then I. B. W. C P. I have 
heard my father say the above letters signify John Proctor, Independent 
Brigade, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, and the thirteen rattles re- 
present the thirteen States. The snake is in a state of dilapidation caused 
by the paint, so that I fear a painting could not be taken of it. 

" I had the flag with me at the Centennial in Greensburgh, and it required 
the utmost vigilance on my part to prevent little pieces from being torn from 
it to be kept as relics. I presume the offenders thought they were display- 
ing their patriotism, but to me it looked like vandalism. 

" The dear old flag and I are inseparable as were the Siamese twins, but 
if you would think of trying to make a painting of it, you are quite welcome 
to come and stay with us free of charge while you are painting it. You can 
have a pleasant room, and such accommodations as our home affords. 

" Our farm runs down to New Alexandria, but our residence is on the 
bank of the Loyalhanna, about half a mile from the village. 

" Yours respectfully, 

" Margaret Campbell Craig." 
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Mrs. Campbell accordingly went. The flag was found to be 6 feet long 
by 5J feet wide ; the paintiug is in proportion of 1 inch to the foot. Mrs. 
Craig is the daughter of Gen. Alexander Craig, born in New Jersey, Nov. 
20th, ltSS, and died in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, October 6th, 
1833. He was an officer in the Revolution ; crossed the Delaware with Gen. 
Washington, and participated in the battles of Princeton, Trenton, etc. 
He was an intimate friend of Col. John Proctor. Mrs. Craig is now 75 
years of age, and resides on the same farm in Westmoreland County where 
her father located during the war. 

As to Col. Proctor, see History of Pennsylvania, by Wm. H. Egle, page 
1155, etc. 

Respectfully, 

W. B. Negley. 

Collection of the Minnesota Historical Society, vol. iii., Part 3, 8vo. 
pp ; 283-433, viii. St. Paul : published by the Society, 1880. 

The Hennepin Bi-centenary. — Account of the celebration by the Minne- 
sota Historical Society of the Two Hundreth Anniversary of the discovery 
of the Palls of St. Anthony by Louis Hennepin. 8vo. pp. 6. St. Paul, 
1880. 

The Writing of Louis Hennepin, Recollect Franciscan Missionary. 
— By Rev. Edward D. Neill, Pres. of Macalester College (from the Depart- 
ment of American History. Minnesota Historical Society). 8vo. pp. 10. 

The three pamphlets of which we have given the titles are the produc- 
tions of the Minnesota Historical Society. The first closes the third 
volume of that Society's excellent series of collections. Besides appropriate 
tributes to the memories of eminent citizens of Minnesota the number con- 
tains interesting papers on the Indian History of the State by the late Rev. 
Thomas S. Williamson and the Hon. Charles E. Plandreau. The Hon. 
James H. Barker contributes a paper entitled : Lake Superior; Its History, 
Romance of the Fur Trade, Its Physical Features, Treaties, The Voya- 
geurs, etc. 

The subject of the second pamphlet is <Jearly set forth in its title. It is 
reprinted from the columns of the St Paul Daily Globe, and is doubtless a 
faithful report of the very interesting celebration held on July 3d, 1880, to 
commemorate the Anniversary of the Discovery of the Falls of St. Anthony 
by Hennepin. The historical addresses delivered on that occasion will be 
in the next volume of the Collections of the Society. 

The name of the author of the third pamphlet will command for it the 
attention of students of American History everywhere. President Neill 
gives extracts from La Salle's Voyages of 1679-81, and from Hennepin's 
Description of 1683, pointing so strongly to gross plagiarism as to leave but 
little doubt of the fact, while the indications of untruthfulness are so evi- 
dent as to justify the words that " nothing has been discovered to change 
the verdict of two centuries that Louis Hennepin, Recollect Franciscan, 
was deficient in Christian manhood." 

Major Richard Howf^l of New Jersey— 1776. A centennial sketch 
by a grandson, 1876. 8vo. 16 pp. We have received from the Hon. Daniel 
Agnew, an interesting sketch of Major Richard Howell of Revolutionary 
fame and for some time Governor of New Jersev. It is a gracefully written 
memoir of a brave soldier and a useful citizen, the records of whose services 
were well nigh lost. In the pamphlet before us all is briefly said that can 
now be told, and several letters of historical interest are preserved. We 
regret that the demands on the magazine will not permit us to print the 
sketch entire, a pleasure which we must defer for a future day. 
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The Correct Arms of the State of New York as established by law 
since March 16, 1778. A Historical Essay read before the Albany Insti- 
tute, by Henry A. Homes, LL.D., of the State Library. 8vo., 49 pp. Albany, 
1880. 

This essay is a complete history of the Arms of New York, with citations 
from the laws regarding their establishment. It is also an earnest protest 
against the custom which has been too common, both in New York and other 
States, of disregarding the authorities which should govern the reproduction 
of such devices. The subjection of the Arms of Pennsylvania to the whim- 
sical treatment of artists and others, resulted in their disfigurement and the 
destruction of their significance, and it was with considerable difficulty that 
the correct drawing was returned to. New York has suffered in like manner 
•to many of her sister States, and we hope Dr. Homes's endeavor to induce 
her Legislature to adopt measures to re-establish by some declaration the 
character of the old arms of a century past will be successful. 

Slocum Genealogy. — Charles Elihu Slocum, M.D., of 64 South Salina 
St., Syracuse, N. Y., is preparing a genealogy of the Slocum Family from 
its settlement in America in 1637. It is proposed to include in the volume 
the name of every Slocum, past and present, in the U. S., and all who bear 
it are requested to put themselves in communication with Dr. Slocum. The 
first part of the proposed work was printed in a late number of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, and a small edition 
issued in pamphlet form. It gives the descendants of Anthony Slocum, who 
was one of the forty-three " first and ancient purchasers," in 1637, of the terri- 
tory incorporated in 1639 as Taunton in New Plymouth, now Massachusetts. 
As the work has not been engaged in for the purpose of money-making we 
take pleasure in calling attention to it. 

Observations on Judge Jones's Loyalist History of the American 
Revolution.— How far is it an authority ? By Henry P. Johnston. 8vo., 
86 pp. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

This pamphlet is a masterly review of the " History of New York during 
the Revolutionary War. By Thomas Jones, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Province. Edited by Edward P. de Lancey," and lately published 
by the trustees of the Jones Publication Fund of the New York Historical 
Society. The author of the work reviewed was an American Loyalist, who 
wrote his history nearly a century ago. It is now given to the public for the 
first time, and is the first on the subject that has ever appeared from one of 
his class. While we cannot but consider it a valuable addition to the liter- 
ature of the Revolution, it is the production of such a narrow, prejudiced 
mind that we do not accept its views as those of the Loyalists in general. 
The charges made by Judge Jones against the leading men on both sides 
during the war are so at variance with the usually accepted ideas of their 
characters that we are not surprised his statements have been called into 
question. 

Professor Johnston takes sixteen of Judge Jones's most serious charges 
and examines them in a dispassionate manner. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject, no one could have been better suited than he for such a work. 
He completely refutes the Judge in the cases considered by an array of facts 
and documents, which must convince any one of the improbability of the 
charges, and the whole is done in a clear, scholarly manner. Any one who 
has read Judge Jones's book should not accept his assertions until they have 
seen this able review, and we think they will feel the force of Professor 
Johnston's closing words, "that, however true the Judge's statements may 
prove to be in any given case, they still require confirmation." F. D. S. 
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Dauphin County Lawyers. — At this late day, is there any old lawyer 
living who can tell who the lawyers are, who are referred to in the following 
doggerel? Names in italics. And what does the writer mean by saying, 
" Where there is more crow than carrion" ? Does he mean more lawyers 
than there are suits to try 1 Is the Stephen mentioned, Stephen Chambers, 
who was killed in a duel with Dr. Rieger ? When did that duel take place ? 

Freeman's Journal, March 4, 1789. 
From a lawyer who could not attend Dauphin Court to his friend, a lawyer, 
at Harrisburg. 

At Dauphin Court, tho* fond of sport, 

The prospect is so barren, 
I can't attend my dearest friend 
Where there is more crow than carrion. 

There's Wilkes and Andre, John and Joe, 

And Peter too so pliant, 
If you but flinch and stir an inch 

They're sure to knab your client. 

There's father Smith and brother Yeates, 

And little Tom aud Stephen, 
When one sits down the other prates 

And so they all are even. 

With hooks and crooks and musty books, 

Whilst candles waste in sockets. 
The court perplex and juries vex 

And pick their clients' pockets. 

When court is out away they scout, 

Sworn enemies to quiet, 
Drink wine at Crab's, kiss dirty drabs, 

And spend the night in riot. Martin. 

Joseph Sluman or Slocum. — In the history of Wyoming, by Charles 
Miner, Philadelphia, 1845, I read on page 159 as follows : " The name of 
Joseph Sluman occurs frequently in the old records. Prom his being often 
named on committees, and several times chosen member of Assembly, it 
would appear that he was trusted and honored ; but we cannot learn whence 
he came, what his fate, or whether he left any family in Wyoming. It is most 
probable that his generous spirit led him into the thickest of the terrible con- 
flict that afterwards overwhelmed the valley, and that fortune, life, and all re- 
membrance of him were extinguished together." Was this " Joseph Sluman" 
any other than Joseph Slocum, a very worthy and unobtrusive man, who 
removed from East Greenwich, R. I., into the Wyoming Yalley between the 
years 1768 and 1772 ? His proper name is given bnt once by Mr. Miner, 
and that on page 137, in the list of early settlers where the name " Sluman" 
does not appear. 

It would not be at all strange for the name Slocum, or Slocom, as written 
by some persons, to be read Sluman by others — even now. 

This Joseph Slocum was the father of Jonathan, who was killed by the 
Indians in Wyoming in 1778 at the time of the capture of his daughter 
Frances Very respectfully, 

Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1880. Charles E. Slocum, M. D. 
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Drummond, Bell, McLbnachan, Montgomery, Dabragh, Stewart. — I 
shall feel very much indebted to any of your readers who can furnish me 
with any data relating to the following individuals, their ancestry, and 
their descendants : — 

1. Colonel Patrick Drummond, of Bath, Maine. His son John, m. Frances 
Bell ; of what family was she ? 

2. Hulda McLenachan, m. to Dr. Reed, of Philadelphia ; who was he ? 

3. Ashton Humphreys, of Philadelphia, who m. Frances McLenachan; 
what is known of them and their descendants ? 

4. Captain Montgomery, R. N., who m. Sarah McLenachan ; who was he, 
and had they any issue ? 

5. Anne Darragh, who m. the noted Blair McLenachan ; who was she 1 

6. George McLenachan (son of the above), who settled near Germantown ; 
what is known of him and his descendants ? 

7. Deborah McLenachan, dau. of Blair and Anne (Darragh) McLenachan, 
m. to Gen. Walter Stewart ; what is known of him and his descendants ? 

8. Martha McLenachan, who m. Toland. 

9. Anne McLenachan, who m. Smith. 

10. John McLenachan, who settled at Fagg's Manor, Penna. 

11. Bosa McLenachan, m. to Walker, in Ireland, settled near Phila- 
delphia. 

Any information concerning the above will be of great service to me, and 
will be gratefully received. Robert P. Robins, M. D. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 8th, 1880. 

Lewis Evans. — In Dr. Maclean's History of Princeton College, vol. i. 
p. 141, it is stated that in May, 1751, President Burr wrote to David Jame3 
Dove, of Philadelphia, and made an arrangement with him for the use of an 
apparatus suited to the illustration of a course of twelve lectures on Natural 
Philosophy by Mr. Lewis Evans. . . . These were the same lectures 
which Mr. B. delivered in Philadelphia and New York. Joseph Shippen 
in a letter to his father dated Sept. 14, 1751, says, " Mr. Lewis Evans has 
already exhibited eight of his lectures. . . And as to his lecture on elec- 
tricity, his great knowledge in it and his accurateness in performing the 
experiments, have given us abundant light into the nature and properties 
thereof, of which I was entirely ignorant before," etc. etc. 

Can any of your readers give me any information regarding this Lewis 
Evans, where he was born and where he died ? I can find no reference to 
him in any history of electricity, nor in Franklin's works. H. G. J. 

Phila., June, 1880. 

R. T. Hewes op the Boston Tea Party. — In the Presbyterian graveyard, 
Richfield Springs, we find a gravestone with this inscription : — 

George R. T. Hewes, one who helped drown the Tea in Boston, 1770, died 
Nov. 5, 1840, aged 109 years and 2 months. 

Has it ever been noticed ? Wn, Kite. 

[An account of Hewes is preserved in Traits of the Tea Party, N. Y., 
1835, but Drake, in his Dictionary, says that he was born Sept. 5, 1742, 
which would make him but 98 years of age. — Ed.] 

Simon and Timothy. — Information is desired by the editors whether any 
copy is known to exist (and if so where) of a pamphlet printed in 1725 or 1726, 
presumably in Philadelphia, with some such title as "A Dialogue showing 
what's therein to be found betwix Simon and Timothy, etc.," being a reply to 
a pamphlet entitled, " Ways and Means for the Inhabitants of Delaware to 
become Rich," printed at Philadelphia by Keimerin 1725. 
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William Claggett. — Mr. C. was born in Wales, came to Boston, Mass., 
where he was famous as a clock maker, went to Newport, B. I., where he 
died in 1749. It is said that he made great discoveries in electricity and 
that Dr. Franklin knew him. Can any of your readers give any information 
about his career and his electrical discoveries ? H. G. J. 

Phila., June, 1880. 

Stetzer and Klang. — In vol. viii. (recently published) of the Penna. 
Archives, New Series, page 720, there is the following marriage record : — 

" 1778, Dec. 31, Stetzer, Heinrich, and Maria Klang." 

The marriage records of four other Stetzers follow immediately after. 
Elis. Magdalena Stetzer, whose marriage to Carl Christian Jung is there re- 
corded, was the sister of Heinrich Stetzer, and they were probably all 
brothers and sister. 

What was the Christian name of the father of this family 1 His occupa- 
tion ? Was he a native of this country ? 

Was not the name of the above " Maria Klang" Maria Klunk or Klunck? 
Was she early left an orphan ? If so by whom was she reared ? C. L. E. 



Replies. 

Washington Portrait (vol. iii. p. 237). — In Mr. Baker's valuable work, 
The Engraved Portraits of Washington, we find the following regarding 
the extremely rare engraving of Washington, by Charles Wilson Peale, in 
1780, that he made inquiry about some time ago. " The picture is a repe- 
tition in reverse, the accessories slightly varied, of the full length commenced 
by Peale at "Valley Forge, and engraved by Wolff. The plate is well en- 
graved." Mr. Baker furnishes the following description : " His Excellency 
George Washington, Esquire, Commander in Chief of the Federal 
Arm*. Nearly three-quarter length in uniform standing, resting by the 
right hand upon a field piece to the left. The left hand holding a hat is 
upon his hip. In the back ground to the right, Nassau Hall, Princeton, 
and in the rear to the left a flag with thirteen stars, and an attendant with 
a horse, the head only visible. 

Mezzotinto. 
Height 11.14-16 inches ; width 9.14-16 inches. 

Charles Wilson Peale pinxt et fecet. This Plate is hnmbly Inscribed to 
the Honorable the Congress of the United States of America. By their 
Obedient Servant Chas. Wilson Peale. 

Socken above the Great Swamp (vol. iii. p. 359, iv. p. 256). — On page 
256 of the last number of the magazine appears a note on " Socken above 
the Great Swamp." As suggesting another view of the origin of the name 
I inclose a scrap from the Allentown Democrat of April 4th, 1877, which I 
am informed was written by Judge Albright, of Allentown. It is certainly 
curious that the German name of the Saucon Creek is Saucona — the Ger- 
man name of the river Saone. It must be remembered that the early settlers 
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of Saucon Township were exclusively Germans, and that " Saucona" was 
the only name in popular use for many years after the settlement. 

Upper Saucon. — Though Saucon Township is one of the oldest in our 
county, there are few, if any, who know how or from whence it derived 
its name, further than that a creek or stream flowing through it, as well as 
through Lower Saucon (which latter is in Northampton), was so called be- 
fore the said townships were formed. The name itself is generally supposed 
to be of Indian derivation, like Macungie, Leckeweki, and Leckhaw, the 
latter signifying Lehigh, but such is not the fact, for it doubtless was brought 
by some of the earliest settlers in the region now covered by the Saucons 
from the place of their emigration, Alsace, which was then disputed territory 
on the borders of the possessions of the French kings and German poten- 
tates. A considerable stream, now known on the map of France as the Saone, 
has its rise in this territory.' The ancient name of this river was Saucona. 
One of the affluents of the Saone, near its source, is called the Doubs. Pos- 
sibly some member of the Dubbs family, whose ancestors settled in the lower 
portion of this county, on or near the head waters of Saucon Creek, will be 
familiar with the tradition of the naming of the interesting stream and valley 
of " Saucon." It is evident that our sturdy ancestors who sat down in the 
wilderness which is now this beautiful county of Lehigh, were not much fas- 
cinated by Indian names. They no doubt considered the savages and their 
names as unmitigated nuisances and humbugs, and got rid of both as soon 
as possible. Perhaps in no other section of country were so few names 
adopted by the settiers from the geographies and maps of Mr. Lo. 

Jos. Henry Dubbs. 

Major John White (vol. ii. p. 236, 359 ; iv. 130). — I happen to have the 
following note in regard to Major John White, aid to Gen. Sullivan. He 
was a native of Ireland, but came to this country leaving his wife in good 
circumstances in England. His wound at Germantown, Oct. 4th, proved 
fatal on the 10th, when he was buried close to Gen. Nash. I found this, last 
summer (1879), in the Knox Papers, New England Genealogical Society, 
Boston. The above was the substance. H. P. Johnston. 

Lewis Nicola (vol. iv. p. 255). — W. F. 0. states that he is compiling a 
biography of Gen. Lewis Nicola, colonel of the Invalid Corps in the Conti- 
nental Army, a daughter of whom, Charlotte, married Dr. Matthew Maus, 
Surgeon of the same corps, and requests information. Though not, per- 
haps, a fact of any special value for the purposes of his sketch, I would in- 
form the compiler that the remains of Dr. Maus lie buried in the graveyard 
of the old German Lutheran and Reformed Church at Pottstown, Pa., the 
simple inscription being : " Matthew Maus, M. D., died Sept. 23, 1787, aged 
36 years, 6 months." 

It would seem probable that at the date of his death Dr. Maus, who " W. 
F. C." states died at Georgetown, D. C, had relatives or connections living 
at Pottstown. I know of no persons of the name living in that borough or 
the vicinity at the present time, nor of any one who might be able to give 
further information. Louis Richards. 

Reading, Pa. 

Lewis Nicola (vol. iv. 255). — 1st. Dr. Matthew Maus, died either at 
Potts Grove (now PottBtown), or at Northumberland, Pa. Dr. Wm. R. 
Cozen removed to Washington, D. C. in 1803. 

6th. Jacob Webb, of Portland, Me., not Rootland. C. 



